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Thirteenth Year 
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Requirements of State Law 


Graduates of colleges within our own state are given state diplomas, under our 
laws, Without examination, by the State Board of Education, when said colleges maintain 
a standard four-year course of collegiate work and require four standard years of high 
school work for admission; Provided said graduates are of good moral character and 
have had 24 months of successful teaching experience and have had 20 semester hours 
of college training in certain specified pedagogical subjects. 


Temporary certificates to teach for five years are issued to graduates who have had 
no teaching experience when all the other conditions, as enumerated, are fully met. 


The Hon. Mary C. C. Bradford, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, certi- 
fies to the accuracy of the above statement of the law in language as follows: 
“I consider the above statement a concise and accurate interpretation of 
the legal requirements for a State Diploma, and it gives me pleasure to heart- 
ily endorse its presentation of the law.” 
MARY C. C. BRADFORD, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


This means that Graduates of the University 
of Denver are granted State Diplomas 
without Examination. 

ALL THE REQUIRED PEDAGOGICAL SUBJECTS FOR THE STATE DIPLOMA 
(INCLUDING PRACTICE TEACHING) ARE GIVEN IN THE MOST THOROUGH 


MANNER BY THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL PRE- 
CISELY AS DURING THE REGULAR SEMESTER PERIODS. 
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Special Lectures 


Prof. A. A. Berle, A.M., D.D., of the Department of Applied Christianity in Tufts 
College, will give five lectures and conduct a Round Table on the general subject of 
Intensive Education. Topics as follows: 


1. The Biological Basis for Intensive Training in 
Childhood. Illustrations and Results. 

2. The Practical Basis and Estimate of Child 
Capacity. Facts in Support of the Doc- 
trine. 

The Method of Stimulus and the Method of 
Nutrition. Comparison with the Montes- 
sori Method. 

4. Intellectual Fertilization. Language and Sci- 

ence as Mind Fertilizers. iat 

5. Groups of Knowledge and the Thinking Habit. University Hall 


(es) 


Miss Florence Elizabeth Ward, of the lowa State Teachers’ College, will give four 
lectures on the Montessori Method. Topics as follows: 
1. The Development of the Montessori Method. 
2. What One Sees in the Montessori Schools. 
3. Basic Principles Underlying the Montessori Idea. 
4. Montessori Methods Adapted in American Schools. 


The above course is illustrated with colored stereopticon views and didactic material. 


Professor James E. LeRossignol, LL.D., of the University of Nebraska, will give 
five lectures on the following topics which have in our times the most intense interest 
for educational people: 


1. Social Values. 2. Vocational Training. 
3. Industrial Peace. 4. From Socialism to Syndicalism. 
5. Life in New Zealand (Illustrated). 


Dr. Charles E. Barker, the expert in physical education, who made a sensation with 
his lectures in the Summer School in 1912, will again appear in 1913 with six lectures on 
the following topics. 


1. How to Live to Be One Hundred Years Old. 

The Lungs. 

The Skin, the Intestines and the Kidneys. 

The Stomach and the Liver. 

The Nerves and the Relation of Mind to Body. 

An evening popular lecture on ‘“‘The Finest of the Fine Arts: How to Be 
Always Happy.” 


lh AT me eel 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis, of the Playground Association of America, will give five lectures 
on the fascinating subjects of Playgrounds and Games. His courses, given at Columbia, 
at Harvard and at Chicago, will be duplicated here: 


His topics will be: 
1. The Play Movement and Its Significance (Illustrated). 
Play in Education. 
The School as a Social Center. 
The Message of the Play Movement to the Teacher. 
Public Recreation vs. Private Vice, or Play and Recreation in the Country. 
The Aart P. P. Claxton, the United States Commissioner of Education, and the 
Hon. Mary C. C. Bradford, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, have each 
been invited to give two lectures. 
The topics of the Hon. Mary C. C. Bradford are as follows: 
1. The Country School Teacher as the Interpreter of Country Life. 
2. The Acid Test of Education. 
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Faculty of Summer School for 1913 


HENRY AUGUSTUS BUCHTEL, A.M., Di LL; 
De Pauw University. Chancellor. 


HERBERT ALONZO HOWE, A.M., Sc.D.,.LL.D. 
University of Cincinnati, University of Chicago, Boston University and 


University of Denver. Dean and Director of the Chamberlin Observatory. 
WILBER DWIGHT ENGLE, A.M., Ph.D. 
Albion College and Columbia University. Dean of the Summer School. 


HERBERT EDWIN RUSSELL, A.M. 
Wesleyan University and Johns Hopkins 
University. 


JAMES EDWARD LE ROSSIGNOL, A.M., Ph.D., 
KE. 
McGill University, University of Leipzig, 
Clark University and University of 
Denver. 


IRA EUGENE CUTLER, A.M. 
Albion College, University of Denver and 
University of Chicago. 


SAMUEL ALEXANDER LOUGH, A.M., Ph.D. Se eee: 

Baker University, Boston University and Northwestern University. 
DAVID SHAW DUNCAN, A.M., Ph.D. 

Glasgow United-Free Church College, Harvard University and University of Denver. 
REUBEN EDSON NYSWANDER, A.M., Ph.D. 

Indiana University, Cornell University. 


GEORGE A. WARFIELD, LL.B., A.M. 
Nebraska Wesleyan, University of Nebraska, University of Oregon, University of 
California, University of Wisconsin, Washington University. 


MARGARET PACKARD TAUSSIG, A.M. 
University of Denver, University of Paris and College de France. 


ALFRED GROSVENOR HOEL, A.M. 
University of Denver. 


ELISABETH McNEAL, Ph.B. 


University of Denver and Columbian University. Librarian. 
MARGARET LENORE NORINE 
EVELYN HELEN HOSMER Secretaries to the Chancellor 


The Special Lectures 


Attention is called to the special lectures which are announced on the opposite page. 
Every day during the session of the Summer School a special lecture will be given at 
four in the afternoon. An occasional evening lecture will also be given. We have made 
effort to secure for this summer session courses of lectures which would be both fasci- 
nating and practical. Teachers who are wishing to hear the best things that can be 
said, by the most competent men and women that can be found anywhere in the country, 
on themes of vital concern, cannot afford to miss these lectures. Students in the Sum- 
mer School are admitted to all the lectures without extra charge. For all other people 
the price will be one dollar for any course, or three dollars for all the courses. 
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Summer School 

The summer session of the College of Liberal Arts of the University of Denver opens 
this year on June 16, and continues until July 25. Elementary, advanced and graduate 
courses (which are in all respects equivalent to the courses of the regular college year) 
will be offered. For these courses credit toward a degree will be given as though com- 
pleted in the regular year. The summer quarter is six weeks in length—that is, one-half 
the length of each of the other quarters. This means that, in order to cover the same 
course of study, twice as much work each day must be done on each subject, and that 
the student must take only one-half as many subjects. 


The courses which are offered are those which 
are most in demand during the regular school 
year. In a few cases, courses are offered which 
are taught only during the summer quarter. 

Students are free to select such of these 
courses as they wish, and are qualified to pursue. 
The courses are planned with a view to hard 
study, and thorough examinations are held at the 
end of the session. 

Chamberlin Observatory THE FACULTY 


Students who attend Summer Schools are quite generally purposeful men and 
women who seek the inspiration which comes from working with strong teachers. The 
men and women whom we announce as instructors have had every advantage of study 
in the greatest schools, and they are admitted to have conspicuous gifts as teachers. 


THE CHAMBERLIN OBSERVATORY 


The great telescope of the Chamberlin Observatory is twenty-six feet in length, and 
the diameter of its object-glass is twenty inches. It is the finest astronomical station 
belonging to any educational institution between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 

The observatory will be open to students of the Summer School, free of charge, on 
each clear Tuesday evening during the session. 


EQUIPMENT 


The departments of Chemistry, Biology and Physics are equipped with excellent 
laboratories and material, and whatever is needed for the courses offered will be pro- 


vided. THE PRACTICE TEACHING SCHOOL 


The Practice Teaching School, operated in connection with the Summer School, 
offers excellent opportunities to younger pupils. Regular work is offered in all subjects 
taught in the public schools from the third to the eighth grade, inclusive. THE 
TUITION CHARGE FOR PUPILS IN THE PRACTICE TEACHING SCHOOL, IS TWO 
DOLLARS FOR A TERM OF SIX WEEKS. 


FEES 


The tuition for one subject for the Summer Quarter of six weeks is $10. For each 
additional subject the price is $5. That is to say, two subjects will cost $15, three sub- 
jects will cost $20, and four subjects will cost $25. For the course in Practice Teaching 
alone (which counts for six hours’ credit) the fee is $12.50. 

Students working in biological, chemical or physical laboratories pay a small fee 
to cover the cost of material used. 

All fees are payable in advance at the office of the Chancellor. 

Each class meets for recitation or lecture five times per week and, if satisfactorily 
completed, the course will count as four hours’ credit toward a degree. Recitations and 


lectures are one hour in length. - BOARD 


Room and board can be secured in University Park at reasonable rates. Rooms can 
be secured for from $1.00 to $2.00 per week, while board costs $4.50 per week. For 
further information, address Chancellor Buchtel, University Park, Colorado. 
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Courses of Instruction 


The various courses of study which will be taught in the Summer Session of 1913 
are here outlined. It is the purpose of the University to offer to its summer students as 
extensive a list of studies as may be desired. The 
following list contains the studies most in demand 
during previous-years. Additional courses will 
be taught, in the event that they are desired by 
a number of students. It should be remembered 
that the Summer Session is an integral part of 
the University’s work, and that the regular lab- 
oratories and library are open for use. 


Ghe Gymnasium 


Dean Howe 
ASTRONOMY 


Advanced Astronomy. Practical astronomy for students who have a fair knowledge 
of spherical trigonometry and differential calculus. For special work in the Observatory 
with the use of the instruments, a special fee will be charged. 


Professor Russell 
MATHEMATICS 


Three or more of the following courses will be given: 

1. Advanced Algebra. Text: Wells’ “College Algebra.’’ This course covers all the 
principles of algebra through quadratic equations and is prerequisite to the next course 
for all students who have had only one year of high school algebra. 

2. College Algebra. Text: Wells’ “College Algebra.” This course covers the study 
of indeterminate equations, proportion, variation, progressions, undetermined coefficients, 
binomial theorem, permutations and combinations, and continued fractions. 

3. Plane Trigonometry. Text: Wentworth’s “Plane Trigonometry with Tables.” 

4. Plane Analytical Geometry. Text: Smith and Gale. 

5. Differential Calculus. Text: Granville. 


Professor Le Rossignol 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology. This course aims to give the student a comprehensive view of psychic 
life. Text: James’ “Psychology, Briefer Course.” 

Principles of Sociology. Scope and method of sociology, mob mind, social evolution, 
social dynamics, the family, population, causes of social superiority, progress and degen- 
eration, poverty, crime, possibility of social reform, recent tendencies in sociology. Text- 
book: Dealey’s “Sociology,” with collateral reading. 

Of the following two courses, the one desired by the greater number of students 
will be taught: 

Socialism. History of socialistic thought; utopias of Plato, More, Campanella; 
relation of the French Revolution to modern socialism; utopian theories of Owen, Saint 
Simon, Fourier; communistic experiments in Europe and America; Marx, Engels, Las- 
salle and other German socialists; growth of socialism throughout the world, especially 
in the United States; syndicalism and anarchism; relation of socialism to social reform. 
Text-book: Kirkup’s “History of Socialism.” 

Methods of Industrial Peace. The labor movement in England and the United 
States; organizations of labor and capital; harmony and conflict of interests; strikes 
and lockouts; industrial agreements; conciliation and arbitration; methods of remuner- 
ation; labor conditions in the United States, England, Continental Europe, Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Professor Engle 


: CHEMISTRY 


The Department of Chemistry has this year moved into its new laboratories in the 
Science Hall. The laboratories are large and well ventilated and lighted. They are 
well equipped with apparatus and supplies for all kinds of chemical work and the stu- 
dent will find every convenience for the study of the subject. The following courses 
are selected from those offered during the regular year. Such of them as are most in 
demand will be taught, and if any other course is desired by a number of students, it 
will be offered. 

1. General Chemistry. This is an introductory course designed to familiarize the 
student with the principles of the science and to secure a foundation for more advanced 
work. The text-book used is “College Chemistry,” by Remsen. No laboratory work is 
included in this course. Those students desiring laboratory work are advised to take 
the course in Qualitative Analysis in connection with this course. 

2. Qualitative Analysis. This is a practical study of the methods of chemical 
analysis. It is strictly a laboratory course, and involves the analysis of a number of 
mixtures. 

3. Quantitative Analysis. The student is given practice in the quantitative deter- 
mination of the metals and acids and in analysis of ores, etc. 

4. Sanitary and Household Chemistry. A study of the relation of chemistry to 
health and hygiene. Lectures. 

5. Photography. A study of the camera; making of negatives; printing; enlarging; 
and lantern slide making. Lectures and laboratory work. 


Professor Cutler 
BIOLOGY 


Three courses in botany and three in zoology are here outlined. Of the six courses, 
those most in demand will be taught, and the courses will be arranged, so far as possible, 
to meet the requirements of students. 


1. College Botany. This course corresponds 
to Course 1 in the regular catalogue. It is work 
in general botany, beginning with the low forms 
and passing up to the higher forms. Laboratory 
work is required. 


2. Economic Botany. A study of plants and 
plant products which are of value, either directly 
or indirectly, in the industrial world. 


Ghe Library 


3. Histological Botany. This course is the study of the microscopical structure 
of plants. It is a laboratory course, and the making of a large number of permanent 
slides for use with the microscope is required. 

4. General Zoology. This is a general course in zoology, and is prerequisite to the 
higher work. The study of the classification of the different forms of animal life con- 
stitutes a large part of the work. 

5. Physiology and Hygiene. The course is intended to acquaint the student with 
the results of modern physiological research and its relation to the workings of the 
human body. 

NATURE STUDY AND AGRICULTURE 
This course will include some good text and study of materials in the laboratory. 


GEOLOGY 


1. General Geology. This course covers both dynamical and structural geology. 
2. Historical Geology. 
3. Economic Geology. A study of the mineral resources of our country. 
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Professor Lough 
EDUCATION 


History of Education. This is a study of the development of education and its con- 
nection with religion and civilization. Text: Davidson’s “History of Education.” The 
course also includes the reading and discussion of Monroe’s “Educational Ideal.” (See, 
also, the courses offered by Professor Warfield and Mr. Hoel.) 


ENGLISH 
1. Composition. This course will be based on “Representative Essays in Modern 
Thought,” by Steeves and Ristine. 
2. English Literature. Two courses in English Literature are offered. Of these 
two courses that one will be taught which the class elects: 
(a) Selections from Robert Browning. 
(b) Selections from Alfred Tennyson. 


Professor Duncan 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


1. United States History. A study of the conditions leading up to the meeting of 
the Constitutional Convention; the constitution; the organization of the new govern- 
ment; the rise of political parties; continental wars of Europe and their bearing on 
the development of American industries, and the War of 1812 and its effects. 

2. English History. It is the purpose of this course to trace the development of 
the political and social institutions of England, and their relations to the development 
of such institutions in the colonies. 

3. Governments and Parties. This will be a comparative study of the governments 
of the United States, England, Germany, France and Austria-Hungary. Special emphasis 
will be placed on the study of the institutions of the United States and England. 

4. Government of European Cities: The governments of the cities of France, 
Prussia and Great Britain will be studied, with special attention to such questions as 
municipal trading, ownership of public utilities, etc. 


Professor Nyswander 
PHYSICS 


1. Elementary Physics. A preparatory course in physics, with laboratory work 
Text: Millikan and Gale. 

2. General Physics. Mechanics and Heat. Experimental lectures, recitations, and 
laboratory practice; three class periods and two two-hour laboratory periods per week. 
The laboratory work is based upon a carefully selected list of quantitative experiments, 
using Ames and Bliss’ manual as a basis. Open to those who have had preparatory 
physics. Text: Reed and Guthe. 

3. General Physics. Electricity and Magnetism. A continuation of Course 2. Text: 
Reed and Guthe. 

4, General Physics: Light and Sound. A continuation of Course 3. Text: Reed 
and Guthe. 

5. Advanced Laboratory Work. Various texts will be consulted. 

6. Mechanical Drawing. Text: Faunce. 

7. Descriptive Geometry. Text: Faunce. 

8. Machine Drawing and Design. Text: Leeds. 


Two of the above courses in Physics and one in Mechanical Drawing will be taught. 

The Department of Physics in its new quarters in the Science Hall has ample accom- 
modations for students who wish to pursue special work in physics. The Department 
has this year added much new apparatus to its equipment. 
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Professor Warfield = 


* ECONOMICS 


1. Introduction to Economics. A study of production of wealth, exchange, distri- 
bution, consumption, money, credit, banking, protection, free trade, rent of land, wages, 
interest, transportation, taxation, public expenditure, and municipal and state activities. 
Text-book: Ely’s “Outlines of Economics.” . 


high = < 
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2. Industrial History of the United States. 
Land tenure, colonial manufactures, industrial 
aspect of the Revolution, tariff history, railway 
building, immigration, expansion of commerce, 
and conservation of natural resources. Text- 
book: Coman’s “Industrial History of the 
United States.” 


3. Commercial Geography. Natural con- 

ditions affecting commerce, relation of geog- 

The Science Hall raphy to history, transportation by land and 

sea, sources of raw products, commercial routes, manufactures of various countries, 

colonial commerce, resources of Africa, Asia, South America. Text-book: Adams’ “Com- 
mercial Geography,” with collateral reading. 

4. Social Problems. A study of current social problems and the work of social 
reform; questions of population, family, immigration, race problems, social health and 
hygiene, housing, recreation, standard of living, poverty and relief, crime, degeneracy, 
intemperance, vagrancy, urban and rural problems, religion, education and other better- 


ment agencies. * 
Professor Taussig 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


These courses will include thorough work on the form and structure of the language. 
Of the following courses the three in greatest demand will be taught: 


GERMAN 
Course |.—Elementary German; Grammar; Conversation, based on an easy text. 
Course Il.—Advanced German; Grammar Review, especially of verb forms; Readine 
of a German play; Conversation. 
FRENCH 
Elementary French—Foundations of Grammar; Conversation. 
SPANISH 


Elementary Spanish—Essentials of Grammar; Exercise in Conversation on Practical 
Subjects. i 

Should the demand justify it, advanced courses in French or Spanish may be sub- 
stituted for the above elementary courses. 


Mr. Hoel 
SCHOOL OF PRACTICE TEACHING 


The University offers ample opportunities for Practice Teaching as a completion of 
the collegiate professional training in Pedagogy and Psychology. During the summer 
a special school is maintained in which all of the grades from the third to the eighth are 
represented. This school is well attended by pupils from the public schools of Denver, 
and is under the direction of Mr. Hoel, of the Hyde Park School. This furnishes a splen- 
did opportunity to the students of the University for practice teaching. As part of this 
course in practice teaching, each student will be required to present. a thesis on the 
particular line of teaching pursued. ; 


SCHOOL ROOM MANAGEMENT 


This is a study of problems of classroom work. It is practical and especially neces- 
sary for all who have not had experience in a good system of graded schools. Chan- 
cellor’s “Class Teaching and Management” is the text used. 
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Faculty of Summer School for 1916 


HENRY AUGUSTUS BUCHTEL, A.M., D.D., LL.D. ; 
De Pauw University. Chancellor. 


HERBERT ALONZO HOWE, A.M., Sc.D., LL.D. 
University of Cincinnati, University of Chicago, Boston University, University 
of Denver and Colorado College. Dean and Professor of Astronomy. 
Director of the Chamberlin Observatory. 


WILBER DWIGHT ENGLE, A.M., Ph.D., ScD. 
Albion College, Columbia University and University of Denver. 
Dean of the Summer School, Professor of Chemistry. 


HERBERT EDWIN RUSSELL, A.M., ScD. 
Wesleyan University, Johns Hopkins University and University of Denver. 
Professor of Pure Mathematics. 


IRA EUGENE CUTLER, A.M. 
Albion College, University of Denver and University of Chicago. 
Professor of Agriculture and Biology. 


WILBURSFLETCHER SPEELE, A‘'M., S.1.D: 
Syracuse University, Boston University, University of Berlin and University of Oxford. 
Professor of English Bible and Religion. 


SAMUEL ALEXANDER LOUGH, A.M., Ph.D. 
Baker University, Boston University and Northwestern University. 
Professor of Philosophy and Education. 


REUBEN EDSON NYSWANDER, A.M., Ph.D. 
Indiana University and Cornell University. Professor of Physics. 


GEORGE A. WARFIELD, LL.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
Nebraska Wesleyan, University of Nebraska, University of Oregon, University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Wisconsin, Washington University, and University of Denver. 
Professor of Economics and Sociology. 


PERLE SHALE KINGSLEY, A.B. 
Central College and University of Chicago. Professor of Public Speaking. 


ELLA METSKER MILLIGAN, A.B. 
University of Chicago. Professor of Latin. 


MARGARET PACKARD TAUSSIG, A.M. 
University of Denver, University of Paris, College of France and University of Berlin. 
Professor of French and German. 


WILLIAM H. CLIFFORD, A.B. 
Boston University. Professor of Spanish. 


ALFRED GROSVENOR HOEL, A.M. 
University of Denver. Principal of Practice Teaching School. 


EDWARD A. THURBER, A.M. 
Yale University and Harvard University. Professor of English. 


HENRY READ 
Heatherley’s, London. Dean of the School of Art and 


Professor of Drawing and Design. 
FRANKLIN D. COGSWELL, A.B. 


University of Denver, Union Theological Seminary and Columbia University. 
Professor of Religious Education. 


HALLIE LUCILE CARTER 
Chicago School of Physical Education. Director of Physical Education and 
Instructor in Playground Management. 


CARLOTA E. ROOSE, A.M. 


University of Denver. Instructor in Chemistry. 


ELISABETH McNEAL GALBREATH, Ph.B. 
University of Denver and George Washington University. Librarian. 


CORNELIA S. GRACE Secretary to the Chancellor. 


Illustrated Popular Lectures 


A. By DR. GEORGE BEDELL VOSBURGH 
1. Berlin and Northern Germany. 
2. The Sugar Industry. 
3. Through Some English Provinces and Wales. 
4. The Telephone, the New-Born Art. 
5. Through the French Provinces. 


6. The Age of Steel. 


Bae By.DR. W.-J. SLY 


The Gary School Plan: The Story of a Man with an Idea. 


C. By DEAN HERBERT A. HOWE 


Glories of the Sky. 


Summer Schiscl 


The summer session of the College of Liberal Arts of the University of Denver 
opens this year on June 19, and continues until July 28. Elementary, advanced and 
graduate courses (which are in all respects equivalent to the courses of the regular 
college year) will be offered. For these courses credit toward a degree will be given 
as though completed in the regular college year. “he summer session is six weeks in 
length. ‘Iwo courses are considered as regular work. More than three courses may 
not be taken. "The work accomplished in every class is double the customary work 
which is covered in the same length of time in the regular semester periods. 

The courses which are offered are those which are most in demand during the 
regular school year. In a few cases, courses are offered which are taught only during 
the summer session. 7 

Students are free to select any courses which they are qualified to pursue. “The 
courses are planned with a view’ to hard study, and thorough examinations are held 
at the end of the session. 


THE CHAMBERLIN OBSERVATORY 


The great telescope of the Chamberlin Observatory is twenty-six feet in length, 
and the diameter of its object glass is twenty inches. It is the finest astronomical sta- 
tion belonging to any educational institution between Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 

The observatory will be open to students of the Summer School, free of charge, on 
each clear Tuesday evening during the session. . 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library will be open every day during the session of the Summer School. 
With the College Library, the Denver Public Library, the State Library in the Capitol 
Building, the Library of the Colorado Scientific Society, the State Law Library and the 
Law Library of the University of Denver, there are approximately 150,000 volumes 
to which our students have access. 


EQUIPMENT 


‘The departments of Chemistry, Biology and Physics are equipped with excellent 
laboratories and material, and whatever is needed for the courses offered will be pro- 


vided. 
FEES 


‘The tuition for one subject for the Summer Session of six weeks is $10. For each 
additional subject the price is $5. For the course in Practice ‘Teaching alone (which 
counts for four semester hours credit) the fee is $12.50. 

Students working in biological, chemical or physical laboratories pay a small fee to 
cover the cost of material used. All fees are payable in advance at the business office. 

Each class meets for recitation or lecture five times per week, and, if satisfactorily 
completed, the course will count as three semester hours credit toward a degree. Reci- 
tations and lectures are one hour in length. 


BOARD 


Room and board can be secured in University Park at reasonable rates. Rooms 
can be secured for from $1.50 to $2.50 per week, while board costs $4.50 per week. 
For further information, address Dean Wilber D. Engle, University Park, Denver, 
Colorado. 


New Features 


‘The courses which have been given hitherto in the Summer School were those 
which were most in demand by teachers and students. 


‘This year we make a few departures in offering new subjects which have come 
into view with the enlarging educational life of the time. Some of these new features 
are: ) 

The course in Introduction to Religious Education; 

‘The courses in Playground Management and Physical Education ; 

The course in Renaissance and Modern Art. 

The course in the Introduction to Religious Education will be given by Mr. 
Franklin D. Cogswell, A.B., University of Denver, who has taught for three years in 
the Arthur Ewing Presbyterian College at Allahabad in India and is now a student in 
religious education in the Union Theological Seminary in New York City with Dr. 
George A. Coe who is admitted to be the first authority in the art of religious education. 


One of the most significant phases of the church life of our time is the application 
to religious training of the best methods that are known to general educational science. 
This movement does not propose to supplant ‘‘religion” by ‘education,’ but on the 
contrary it proposes to bring the message that the church has for the child in a way 
that will mean more thorough knowledge of religious literature and will also aid in the 
development of Christian character. It attempts, moreover, to bring the home, the 
church and the community into intelligent co-operation for the development of the 
religious life of boys and girls. 


The art of making religious impressions which are lasting is the greatest of all 
arts. Parents and Sunday school teachers and all school teachers have an obligation 
to society in making these impressions which cannot be ignored. Boys and girls, in 
their period of adolescence, need to develop a definite religious experience as the normal 
basis for a sound character. Looking at life as a whole it is better that this religious 
experience should be developed in the home and in the Sunday school and in the school. 


The purpose of this course in religious education is to help parents and Sunday 
school teachers and school teachers in the fascinating and responsible task of developing 
the religious life in boys and girls. 

The course will be given in the Summer School every morning at 8:00 o’clock. 
In the event that parents and Sunday school teachers desire to have the course repeated, 
at some other hour, it then will be given down town (probably in Trinity Church) on 
two or three evenings in each week, as may be desired by those who enroll for the 
work in a down-town class. 

Some previous knowledge of general psychology would be an advantage. Never- 
theless that knowledge is not absolutely requisite. 

2. The two courses in Physical Education which are given during the regular 
college year by Miss Rilling will be given in most complete form during the Summer 
School by Miss Hallie Lucile Carter, Assistant Supervisor of Playgrounds in Den- 
ver Public Schools. Miss Carter was trained in the Chicago School of Physical Edu- 
cation. She has had ample experience in the Denver City Playgrounds as a play 
leader and has also had experience for three years in training teachers to be play 
leaders. ‘These courses will be given in the afternoon of every day during the Summer 
School from 1:30 to 3:30. “The gymnasium equipment of the University of Denver is 
all first class and thoroughly up to date. 

3. Renaissance and Modern Art. ‘This course deals with the high Renaissance 
(or rebirth of Classical Art) in Italy in the 15th Century, the times of the Great 
Masters. It includes architecture, sculpture, and painting. It follows the spread of 
the Renaissance over Europe and down to our own modern American sculptors and 
painters. The course is amply illustrated with handsome photographs, and there is 
access to all the fine books on Art in the Public Library in addition to the excellent 
collection recently purchased by the University of Denver Library. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


‘The various courses of study which will be taught in thé Summer Session of 1916 
are here outlined. It is the purpose of the University to ofter to its summer students 
as extensive a list of studies as may be desired. “The following list contains the studies 
most in demand during previous years. Additional courses will be taught in the event 
that they are desired by a number of students. It should be remembered that the Sum- 
mer Session is an integral part of the University’s work, and that the laboratories and 
library are open for use. 


Astronomy 
DEAN HOWE 


Advanced Astronomy. Practical astronomy ,for students who have a fair knowledge of 
spherical trigonometry and differential calculus. For special work in the Observatory with the 
use of the instruments, a special fee will be charged. 


Mathematics 


PROFESSOR RUSSELL 


Three or more of the following courses will be given: 


1. Advanced Algebra. Text: Wells’ “College Algebra.” ‘This course covers all the prin- 
ciples of algebra through quadratic equaticns and is prerequisite to the next course for all stu- 
dents who have had only one year of high school algebra. 


2. College Algebra. Text: Wells’ “College Algebra.” This course covers the study of 
indeterminate equations, proportion, variation, progressions, undetermined coefficients, binomial 
theorem, permutations and combinations, and continued fractions. 


3. Plane Trigonometry. Text: Robbin’s “Plane Trigonometry.” 
4. Plane Analytical Geometry. Text: Smith and Gale. 


5- Differential Calculus. Text: Granville. 


Chemistry, Household Chemistry and Photography 


PROFESSOR WILBER D. ENGLE 


The Department of Chemistry occupies the upper floor of the Science Hall. The labora- 
tories are large, well ventilated and perfectly lighted. They are well equipped with apparatus 
and supplies for all kinds of chemical work and the student will find every convenience for the 
study of the subject. The following courses are selected from those offered during the regular 
year. Such of them as are most in demand will be taught, and if any other course is dezired 
by a number of students, it will be offered. 


1. General Chemistry. This is an introductory course designed to familiarize the student 
with the principles of the science and to secure a foundation for more advanced work. No 
laboratory work is included in this course. Those students desiring laboratory work are ad- 
vised to take the course in Qualitative Analysis in connection with this course. 


2. Qualitative Analysis. [This is a practical study of the methods of chemical analysis. 
It is strictly a laboratory course, and involves the analysis of a number of mixtures. 


3. Quantitative Analysis. The student is given practice in the quantitative determination 
of the metals and acids and in analysis of ores, ete. 


4. Sanitary and Household Chemistry. A study of the relation of chemistry to health and 
hygiene. Lectures. : 


5. Photography. A study of the camera, making of negatives, printing, enlarging, and 


lantern slide making. Lectures and laboratory work. Only a limited number of students will 
be enrolled for this course. 


‘ : =a 
Agriculture, Biology and Geology 
PROFESSOR CUTLER 
1. General Botany. ‘he work begins with the simplest forms of plant life and advances 
to the more specialized forms. 


2. Economic Botany. A study of the plant products that are of economic value. 


3. Nature Study and Agriculture. These two subjects may be combined into one course 
or, if the class so desires, agriculture alone will be taught. 


4. Advanced Physiology. Every student should take this course. The intelligent care of 
the body is the first duty of every human being. 


5. General Geology. Dynamical, structural, and historical. Text: Chamberlain and 
Salisbury’s College Geology. 


Classes may be formed for any other course scheduled in the regular catalog should there 
be a sufhcient demand. 


Philosophy and Education 


PROFESSOR LOUGH 


History of Education. A study of the development of education and its connection with 
religion and civilization. Text: Davidson’s ‘History of Education.” The course also includes 
the reading and discussion of Dewey’s “Schools of Tomorrow.” 


2. Health Work in the Schools. Aims to assist the teacher in preparing to meet the in- 
creasing demand upon the schools for health supervision, health examination, and hygiene teach- 
ing. Text: ‘Health Work in the Schools,’ by Hoag and Terman. 


Of the following courses the one most in demand will be given: 


3. Practical Ethics. A study of the problem of the making of character. It deals with 
the nature and treatment of congenital endowment and the educative influences which develop 
this endowment into strong, well-balanced character. 

4. Problems of Philosophy. A bird’s-eye view of the philosophical territory and a study 
of Pragmatism. 


5. Problems of Religion. A study of some of the great problems of religious thought and 
experience in the light of history and science. 


Physics 
PROFESSOR NYSWANDER 


1. Genefal Physics. Mechanics and Heat. Experimental lectures, recitations, and labora- 
tory practice; three class periods and two two-hour laboratory periods per week. The import- 
ant principles of mechanics and heat will be fully illustrated by experiment and the laboratory 
work will cover a list of carefully selected quantitative experiments. Text: Kimball’s ‘“Col- 
lege Physics.” ; 


2. Electricity and Magnetism. 
3. Sound and Light. 


4. Modern Physical Theories. A discussion of recent advancements in Physics as outlined 
in Shuster’s “Progress of Physics” and Owen’s “Recent Physical Research.” Special attention 
will be given to those subjects which mark the recent development of physical science, most of 
which have not yet found their way into the text-books on General Physics. This course is 
recommended to those who are teaching or expecting to teach Physics. 


5. Mechanical Drawing and Descriptive Geometry. The range of work in drawing will 
include Mechanical Drawing and Descriptive Geometry, the credit in each being determined 
from the amount of work completed. 


(Mechanical Drawing and two courses in Physics will be taught.) 
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Economics and Sociology 
PROFESSOR WARFIELD 


1. Economics. ‘This is an introductory course giving the basic principles of Economics; 
the nature and laws of human wants, utility, wealth, value, price; economic production, labor, 
organization of industry; money, credit, banking, commercial crises and international trade. 


2. Commercial Geography. ‘This course is a study of the natural conditions affecting 
commerce, transportation, sources of raw products, commercial routes, manufactures of various 
countries, colonial commerce, resources of China, Japan, South America; relation of geography 
to history and commerce; special study of Colorado and local industries. 


3. Principles of Sociology. ‘This is an introductory course designed to present the theory 
of society, types of organization, facts of social evolution, social control, imitation, invention, 
custom, instinct, habit, social institutions and ideals. 


4. Child Welfare. This course deals with the problems of childhood as viewed by the 
sociologist. These problems are physical and social causes of child mortality and the various 
preventive measures; play and recreation; social and moral aspects of education; moral and 
vocational training and guidance; child labor and reform legislation; juvenile delinquency and 
reformatory agencies. 

5. Work and Wages. The subjects studied in this course will be the laws of wages, rise 
and fall of nominal and real wages, factory acts, trades unions, strikes, arbitration, co-operation, 
profit-sharing, socialism, and syndicalism, methods of compensation, scientific management, in- 
dustrial accidents, workingmen’s compensation, reform legislation, education and vocational 
training. 


English Composition, Modern Drama and American Poets 
PROFESSOR THURBER 


1. English Composition. Lectures, reports, discussions and theme writing. 


2. Modern Drama. Lectures and recitations. One or two plays of Ibsen and two of 
Shaw’s will be read and studied. ‘Text-book: ‘Chief Contemporary Dramatists,” by F. H. 
Dickinson. 


3. American Poets. This course will consist of the study of the works of Bryant, Poe, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Whitman, and will include a discussion 
of some of the more recent poetry. 


Text-book: “The Chief American Poets,’ by C. H. Page. 


French and German 
PROFESSOR MARGARET TAUSSIG 


The aim in these courses is to give drill in the essential points of grammatical structure 
and to afford practice in conversation in the language studied. 


1. Elementary French. A beginner’s course in grammar and easy reading. Stress will be 
laid on pronunciation and elementary grammatical forms. Aldrich and Foster’s “Elementary 
French,” and Aldrich and Foster’s “French Reader” will be used. 


2. French II. An intermediate course with drill in irregular verbs and idioms; the read- 
ing of one or two books of moderate difhculty; dictation and composition. Tests will be an- 
nounced later. 


3. French III. A course in Contemporary French Drama. An advanced course in which 
the work will consist of reading and reporting a number of plays; lectures on French drama; 
and the reading in class of one or two modern plays, such as Maeterlinck’s “L’Oiseau Bleu” and 
Rostand’s “Chanticler.”’ 


1. Elementary German. ‘This course will be a beginner’s course; covering noun, adjec- 
tive, and verb forms with reading of easy stories and conversation based on the reading matter. 
Vos “Essentials of German” will be the grammar used. 


2. German II. A reading and composition course with class work entirely in German. 
Probably Goethe’s “Hermann u. Dorothea” will be the text used. 


Three of the above courses will be given. 


Spanish 
PROFESSOR CLIFFORD 


1. Elementary Spanish. This course is offered to meet the great demand for practical 
conversational Spanish. It will include work on the grammar and translation as well as 
practical conversation. 


2. A course in Advanced Spanish may be arranged if there is sufficient demand. 


Public Speaking, Story Telling, Reading and Debate 


PROFESSOR PERLE SHALE KINGSLEY 


1. Interpretation of the Printed Page. This course will deal in detail with the problems 
of the printed page. ‘These problems include grouping, group sequence, group motive, central 
idea, subordination, co-ordination, punctuation, denotation, connotation, and emotion. 


2. How to teach reading in the Public Schools. ‘This course has a double purpose: first, 
to assist the teacher to improve his own reading; second, to assist the teacher to teach reading. 


3. Story-telling. ‘This course includes a study of folklore with a view to the adaptation 
and the telling of stories for children, practice in adapting and telling stories, a study of the 
function of the story in education, and suggestive lists of stories. 


4. Effective Speaking. It is the purpose of this course to discuss methods of assembling 
material for original speeches and also effectiveness in delivery. 


5. Principles of Debate. This is essentially a practice course. Many of the technicalities 
of logic and argumentation are not considered. It is the aim, however, to present enough of 
theory to make practice debates intellectually profitable. 


(Three of the above courses will be given, or combinations will be arranged to meet the 
demand.) 


Latin, Renaissance and Modern Art 


PROFESSOR ELLA METSKER MILLIGAN 


1. Juvenal and Martial. The course will be divided equally between the two authors. 
When read consecutively, they give a vivid picture of the dark side and of the light of Roman 
life and manners of the late Empire. This course is being given by request. 


2. Freshman Latin. For those who have had three years of high school Latin, or perhaps 
only two years, Ovid in his Greek Myths retold is interesting. When once read these myths, 
as Ovid tells them, can never be forgotten. Cicero in his essays on “Friendship” or on “Old 
Age” is more interesting than he is in his “Orations.” If desired a class will be formed in one 
of these. 


3. Renaissance and Modern Art. This course will be given for the first time in the 
Summer School. 


Drawing and Design 


DEAN READ 


This course is arranged to meet the requirements of public school teachers and includes 
object drawing, design and the use of materials. The classes will be held in the studios at 
1311 Pearl Street, on Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week from 1 to 4 Pp. M. The 
successful completion of this course gives the student two hours of University credit. 


Students who desire training other than that covered by the preceding course will find 
ample opportunities in the same studios. Classes daily except Saturday from 9 A. M. to noon. 
For this additional work arrangements may be made directly with Dean Read at 1311 Pearl 
Street, Denver. Fees for these courses will be collected at 1311 Pearl Street. 
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The English Bible and English Words 


PROFESSOR WILBUR F. STEELE 


1. The English Bible as literature, using Moulton’s edition of the revised version. 

2. The Bible in the making, a study of its beginnings and forms. ‘Texts of J. Patterson 
Smythe. 

3. English words and their classic sires, a study in the kinship of our English words and 
the tongues whence they have come. Research work. 


Introduction to Religious Education 


PROFESSOR COGSWELL 


The course in Religious Education to be given in the Summer School is introductory. A 
rapid general survey of the movement for religious education will be made, with a discussion 
of theory and determination of aims. ‘The organization of a church for religious education and 
the problems of administration and supervision will be considered, but the emphasis of the 
course will be on the teaching process. Elements of child study, grading, curricula and lesson 
plans will be the principal topics of study. Practical work in the preparation of teaching plans, 
reports on the observation of teaching in Sunday schools and the use of stories will be required. 
There is no text book in existence as a guide for the course that will be given. The study of 
theory will be done through assigned readings in general books and some special treatises. 


School of Practice Teaching and School-room Management 
PRINCIPAL HOEL 


A. The University offers ample opportunities for Practice Teaching as a completion of the 
collegiate professional training in Pedagogy and Psychology. During the summer a special 
school is maintained in which all of the grades from the third to the eighth are represented. 
This school is well attended by pupils from the public schools of Denver, and is under the 
direction of Principal Hoel. This furnishes a splendid opportunity to the students of the 
University for practice teaching. As part of this course in practice teaching, each student will 
be required to present a thesis on the particular line of teaching pursued. 

B. ‘The problems of the class room are considered in the study of Class Room Management. 
This is a practical course and necessary for all who have not had experience in a good system 
of graded schools. Practice teachers are expected to take this course. 


FOR GRADE SCHOOL PUPILS 


The Practice Teaching School, operated in connection with the Summer School, offers 
excellent opportunities to younger pupils. Regular work is offered in all subjects taught in 
the public schools from the third to the eighth grade, inclusive. THE TUITION CHARGE 
FOR PUPILS IN THE PRACTICE TEACHING SCHOOL IS THREE DOLLARS FOR A 
TERM OF SIX WEEKS. 
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Physical Education 


HALLIE LUCILE CARTER 
Assistant Supervisor of Playgrounds in Denver Public Schools 


I. Playground Management (credit, 3 hours) 
A. Theoretical Instruction: 


1. Theory of Play. 

2. Practical Suggestions for Play Leaders. 

3. Play Festivals. 

4. First Aid. 

5. Sources of Material. 

6. Note Book. 

7. Required Reading. 

8. Seven Standard Works on Playground Subjects. 


B. Games suitable for all grades from Kindergarten to College: 


1. Dramatic Games. 
2. Running Games. 
3. Singing Games. 
4. Simple Team Games. 
5. Simple Ball Games. 
6. Organized Games— 
(a) Indoor Base Ball. 
(b) Volley Ball. 
(c) Basket Ball. 
(d) German Bat Ball. 


Half of each recitation period will be given to Theory and half to Games. 
II. General Course in Physical Education (credit, 1 hour) 

This course is designed for Playground workers and for all who desire recreation and per- 
sonal development. 

Marching tactics; correction gymnastics; light apparatus (wands, dumb bells and Indian 
clubs) ; folk dancing; rhythmic exercises; fancy steps; simple dances suitable for schools and 
playground work. 

Gymnasium suits and slippers are required for both courses. 

A Playground Certificate will be given students who complete both courses in Physical 
Education. 


Denver has one of the best developed playground systems in the country. 
Students will be given ample opportunity to observe the actual workings 


of the Denver Playgrounds as all of them will be in full swing during 
the Summer. Students may also do practice teaching on the Denver Play- 
grounds. 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


‘*Pioneer School of Higher Learning in this State ”’ 
has now in all departments 2,000 students. 


At Commencement in June 
the graduates will number 3,150 


oF 
The Departments are as follows: 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


GRADUATE SCHOOL LAW SCHOOL 
EXTENSION COLLEGE DENTAL SCHOOL 
EXTRA-MURAL COLLEGE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
SUMMER SCHOOL SCHOOL OF ART 
WARREN ACADEMY LECTURE DEPARTMENT 


The University of Denver has been the pioneer in the Rocky Mountain country 
in new departures which have carried university training outside the walls and into the 
homes of the people. 


Anyone may have opportunity here to study in regular college classes at any hour 
of the day or evening. Anyone may here find expert guidance in the study of subjects 
which can be handled by correspondence. 


For Year Books, Bulletins and Information, Write Chancellor Buchtel, 
University Park, Denver, Colorado 
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